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Professor M arden had so many friends 
and his work was of such a constructive 
character that it has seemed eminently 
fitting that there should be gathered in 
some permanent form what some of 
those friends have said of him and his 
work. He was a man of such modesty, 
so willing to lose himself in his work, 
that it is all the more important that 
now he is gone some such loving me- 
morial should be prepared that those 
who come after him may realize how 
great was the work he did and how 
noble was the man. 
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The following article appeared in the 
Colorado Springs Gazette, Nov, i, 1908. 

l^xttUBBtiv MuvhtnB 

CROFESSOR George Nathaniel Mar- 
den, benefactor of Colorado College, 
and former vice president, treasurer 
and member of the faculty of the in- 
stitution, died of uraemic poisoning yesterday 
morning at 10 o'clock at his home, 1305 North 
Cascade avenue. He was 72 years old. Pro- 
fessor Marden is survived by his wife and a 
daughter, Mrs. Geo. Soule, of Denver. 

The funeral will be conducted from Perkins 
hall tomorrow afternoon at 2 o'clock. Dr. J. 
B. Gregg, pastor of the First Congregational 
church, will be in charge of the services, as- 
sisted by President Slocum and Dean Parsons. 
Temporary interment will be in the receiving 
vault at Evergreen cemetery. Later the re- 
mains will be taken to Denver for burial in 
Fairmount. 

In honor to the memory of Professor Mar- 
den, all college and academy exercises will be 
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suspended tomorrow afternoon. The College 
flag is flying at half mast. 

The following account of the career of Pro- 
fessor Marden was written for The Gazette by 
Dr. E. S. Parsons, dean of Colorado College: 

The death of Professor Marden breaks an- 
other of the links which have bound the new 
Colorado Springs and the new Colorado Col- 
lege to the old. For nearly thirty years Mr. 
Marden was an honored citizen of Colorado 
Springs and a familiar figure on its streets, and 
his services to the college, covering in time 
three-quarters of its history, laid the solid 
foundations for all the successes of its later 
years. As President Slocum has said, he did 
"a work without which the college would not 
be in existence today.'* Mr. Marden was so 
modest and unassuming, and so self-forgetful, 
that only those who have known intimately the 
inner history of the college have realized the 
inestimable value of his service to it. Only the 
clearer perspective of the future can make it 
fully understood and appreciated. 

George Nathaniel Marden was born at 
West Concord, New Hampshire, March 18, 
1836. His father and mother were typical New 
Englanders and from them and their training 



he inherited the sturdy qualities which marked 
his life — a keen sense of honor, great devotion 
to principle and to duty, scrupulous fidelity to 
every trust. The family has always held a 
place of honor. Among its many services to 
the life of which it was a part may be men- 
tioned one in particular. It sent six of its 
members from New Hampshire, several also 
from Massachusetts, to fight the battles of the 
new nation. 

Mr. Marden received his early education at 
Kimball Union academy, Meriden, N. H., of 
which Dr. Cyrus Richards was principal. He 
then took a three-years theological course at 
Bangor seminary, was ordained in 1862, and 
began his pastoral work at Boxboro, Mass. 
He had charges also at Orland, Maine, at 
Farmington, Maine, and at South Weymouth, 
Mass. His definitely pastoral work was inter- 
rupted by service at two different times as an 
agent of the United States Christian commis- 
sion in the sputh and in Washington during 
and immediately after the Civil war. His devo- 
tion to this work almost cost him his life, for 
it brought on a severe attack of malarial fever 
from which he recovered with difficulty. 



While Mr. Harden was a pastor at Wey- 
mouth, he received a call to the professorship 
of political economy and history in Colorado 
College, with vice presidential duties in the 
absence of the president. He accepted and 
came to Colorado Springs in August, 1881. 
Three years later his great work for the col- 
lege began. The president resigned, the col- 
lege was heavily in debt, the situation seemed 
absolutely hopeless, and apparently there was 
only one thing to be done, to close the college 
doors. But Mr. Marden thought differently, 
and so, giving up the work that was most con- 
genial to him, his preaching and his teaching, 
he went east and plead the cause of the college 
in the churches and in the offices of business 
men all over New England and the middle 
states. No missionary on the foreign field 
showed more heroic self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice. His hopefulness and indomitable 
courage won the day; the college was kept 
open, and in 1888, Mr. Marden discovered and 
introduced to the board of trustees the man 
under whose wise and effective leadership the 
college has so rapidly pushed to the front — 
President William F. Slocum. 
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For many years after this decisive event 
Mr. Harden remained in the east, keeping alive 
the interests in the welfare of the college in 
the minds of the many friends he had made for 
it and gathering funds for its work, collecting 
in all a quarter of a million dollars. Then when 
this work was no longer so greatly needed, 
he returned to Colorado Springs and became 
treasurer of the college, an office which he 
held for 10 years — nine years before his resig- 
nation and one year after, while necesary ad- 
justments were being made for carying on the 
work. In the office he showed the same fidel- 
ity and devotion which had marked his efforts 
in the field. Most of the college investments 
during his term were made by him personally, 
and in this difficult and important work he 
showed rare discretion. It was largely due to 
his conscientious attention to the details of 
this side of his work that the college record in 
investments has been so remarkable. Nothing 
could be finer than his sense of honor in the 
handling of the trust funds of the institution. 
To him their sacredness was the more pro- 
found because he knew so thoroughly how 
much self-sacrifice they represented to many 
who had intrusted them to the college. Thus 



his work in the office rounded out and com- 
pleted his work in the field. Through both 
avenues of effort he gave himself unreservedly 
to the college, whose welfare became the one 
great object of his ambition and his love. 

The occasion of his seventieth birthday and 
the completion of twenty-five years of service 
with the college was one which called out the 
expression of the warm feeling of his many 
friends. A number of them gathered at his 
home at that time and presented him with a 
loving cup of beaten silver inscribed with 
words which expressed something of their ap- 
preciation of his character and his work. He 
always said that this was the happiest day of 
his life. Two months later he resigned his of- 
fice, feeling, as he expressed himself in his let- 
ter of resignation, that he had "reached an age 
when, as said by an old Roman, men 'are not 
only not expected to do what they cannot, but 
not even what they can.' " A year later he was 
relieved of the duties of the office, and he went 
abroad with Mrs. Marden. Early in the pres- 
ent year, in Florence, he had a severe attack 
of pneumonia. From this he had not fully re- 
covered when he returned about a month ago 
to the home which had always been so dear to 
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him. It was a great joy to him that he was 
spared to reach home, and that he could go out 
of this life into the next from the midst of the 
friends he knew and loved so well. 

"One of my friends," Mr. Marden once said, 
"insisted that I was throwing myself away for 
Colorado College. Well, I thought it was 
about as good a throw as I could make." We 
who have come after him are certainly more 
grateful than we can tell for this gift of his 
life in a great cause. And while we remember 
his rare devotion, his incorruptibility, his fidel- 
ity to everything great or small which he felt 
to be his duty, we cannot forget other traits 
which brought him very near to those who 
knew him best, his sense of humor and his 
shrewd wisdom, his great capacity for friend- 
ship, the wealth of tenderheartedness at the 
center of his nature. A real friend has gone 
out from among us. 
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The Tiger, the student weekly of Colorado College, published 
the following in its issue of Nov. 5th, together with 
President Slocum's address at the funeral. 



^^^■S^ClTH the deepest regret we an- 

^ jl y nounce the death of Professor 

^^ George Nathaniel Marden, who for 

a quarter of a century gave his most 

earnest work to Colorado College. Professor 

Marden died at his home, 1305 North Cascade 

aveune, at 10 o'clock, Saturday morning, 

October 31. He was 72 years old. His wife 

and daughter, Mrs. Geo. Soule, survive him. 

Out of respect for Mr. Marden, all classes 

in the college and the academy were suspended 

Monday afternoon, when the funeral services 

were held in Perkins Hall. The whole college 

joined in paying a last tribute to the dead. 
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Hui^ to Sieat 

November a, 1908 

^^^^ HE funeral services were simple but 
^ ^^ impressive. The faculty and a large 
^^^r number of the men students met at 
the house where Dean Parsons read 
the scripture and offered prayer. Through a 
double line of college students reaching to the 
g-ateway, Professor Marden was borne from 
his home of over twenty-five years. The fac- 
ulty, with the president at its head, walked 
behind the hearse from the house to Perkins 
Hall, the students forming an escort, and the 
college bell tolling while the procession was 
passing through the college grounds. 

The services at the hall were a fitting ex- 
pression of what Mr. Marden's spirit and life 
had been. Dean Parsons read the scriptures. 
Mrs. Fannie Aiken Tucker, one of Professor 
Marden's pupils, sang, "One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought." President Slocum and Rev. James 
B. Gregg, D. D., the pastor of the First Con- 
gregational church, delivered the addresses, 
which are printed herein. Dr. Gregg offered 
prayer, after which a male quartette of college 
students sang, "Softly Now the Light of 
Day." President Slocum pronounced the 
benediction. 
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Ilrffliiivtit of (Boloraiiii (SiiUf]|» 

z"^^*^ HE contribution of greatest value to 
M ^B any cause is a noble life. 

A little more than twenty-seven 
years ago there came to this college 
campus a man of forty-five years of age, slight 
in figure, delicate in health, but of unusual 
strength of character. He was born in New 
Hampshire, and not only reflected the quali- 
ties which so often have characterized men 
who lived among the rocky hills of that state, 
but possessed that high sense of duty and 
spiritual courage which brought our forefath- 
ers to New England. The best things in Puri- 
tanism appeared in him and brought him to the 
"New West" to render a service to this college 
the worth of which can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. 

He had served successfully as a clergyman 
in Maine and Massachusetts and with that high 
conception of patriotism and religion which 
marked his whole life, he offered himself to the 
United States Christian Commission during 
the Civil war. 
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He came to Colorado to become professor 
of history in the new college which had been 
founded only seven years, and entered with 
pleasure upon his work. 

No one ever loved the quiet of his own 
home more than he, and the new profession to 
which he hoped to give his life was full of con- 
stant joy and the promise of usefulness. 

After a little more than two short years of 
service, financial disaster overwhelmed this in- 
stitution. Its future existence was in peril, and 
then with the same spirit that has ever sent the 
noblest heroes to their tasks, he left his home 
and of his own initiative undertook one of the 
most soul-trying tasks that ever comes to a 
man with fineness and sensitiveness of heart 
and mind. For months and years, in cold and 
storm, this man, delicate in health, of refined 
tastes, went from place to place securing the 
funds necessary for keeping alive this college. 
No one can ever write the story of that work 
in all its detail. Only one who bears day and 
night the financial burden of the modern Amer- 
ican college can possibly understand the cour- 
age, weariness and the pain of such a mission. 
Without flinching, without one word of com- 
plaint, with prayer and the spirit of the true 
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missionary, he went his way and saved Colo- 
rado College for its larger opportunity. It was 
this effort of his that provided for the current 
expenses of the college during these years of 
stress. 

It was early spring, twenty years ago, that 
he came into my Baltimore home and was de- 
tained there by a storm for several days. His 
faith in this institution, born of his toil and his 
prayer, was contagious, and it was that which 
furnished a motive large enough to lead me to 
leave an attractive position amidst most de- 
lightful surroundings and seek an unknown op- 
portunity for service. 

There are many things in his character 
which made the achievements of his life pos- 
sible. Above all else was that personal integ- 
rity which marked all that he said and every- 
thing which he undertook. The only question 
for him was, "Is it right?'' Self-seeking and 
personal advantage were never motives for any 
action. No one could ever question his atti- 
tude towards righteousness. He held himself 
to what he believed was right and he expected 
the same of every one who dealt with him. 
There were no compromises in his nature. 
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Closely allied to his integrity of character 
was his sense of duty. Alone with God he de- 
cided what was given him to do and then he 
did it with ail his might, simply because it was 
his duty. No argument, no word of others af- 
fected him in the least when this sense of per- 
sonal obligation came to him. He went East 
on his weary pilgrimages because he believed 
it was the right thing for him to do. Other 
men would have found excuses in the fact of 
physical limitations; the enormous difficulties 
of the undertaking ; the seeming impossibilities 
of the whole situation, or because it was not 
their work any more than it was that of others ; 
but no excuses availed with him. The impera- 
tive of his own soul, "I must," was enough for 
him. That was his reason for action. 

There was one thing which affected all else 
in his character and that was piety. He was 
profoundly a religious man. He believed in 
God. He prayed because he could not live 
without prayer. Every day from his first com- 
ing his petition for Colorado College never 
failed. He had no criticisms for its adminis- 
tration, but night and morning found him lift- 
ing his soul in devout prayer that wisdom 
might be given to those who guided its affairs. 
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He believed with all his heart that it was God's 
work. 

Who dares question that above all else, it 
was such prayers as his that have made real to 
us all the mission of this college ; that there is 
a divine purpose surely manifesting itself in 
its growth and work ? It is faith in such pur- 
pose of God that keeps us true and helps us 
most of all to do our work. 

As friends, teachers and students of Colo- 
rado College we are all grateful for the life and 
work of George Nathaniel Marden. 
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IN the summer of 1879, while I was a 
minister in Hartford, Connecticut, I 
spent my vacation on the island of 
Martha's Vineyard. I was strolling one 
day with my oldest child, then a little fellow 
three years old, when, in trying to make a 
short cut, I got into a tangled growth of under- 
brush. Having with some difficulty forced our 
way through, we came out into a little clearing 
and came upon a gentleman of middle age, 
who, though we were strangers, gave us kindly 
greeting, and whose bright face and g^racious 
courtesy made upon my memory a lasting im- 
pression. We chatted long enough for each of 
us to learn that the other was a minister. Two 
years later, in the fall of 1881, having been 
asked if I would consider a call to Colorado 
Springs, I came out to look over the ground. 
It was suggested that I call on Professor Mar- 
den. I found him in the large room on the 
second floor of Cutler Hall, teaching a class in 
history. "I have met you before," he said, "at 
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Martha's Vineyard. Do you remember? I 
heard you talking to your little boy before I 
saw you. I liked the way you spoke to him." 
And then I recognized the man whom I had 
casually and briefly met two summers before. 
He was the only man in Colorado Springy 
whose face I had ever seen. One reason why 
I came to Colorado Springs was because Pro- 
fessor Marden was here and encouraged me tp 
come. I thought I should like to be where that 
man was. Twenty-seven years have passed 
since then and each year has deepened my 
honor and strengthened my love for him. We 
were drawn to each other from the start and 
we have grown nearer and dearer to each 
other all the time. As I stand here this after- 
noon I must utter first of all this word of per- 
sonal affection. 

Professor Parsons, in his appreciative 
sketch of our friend's life and services in yes- 
terday's Gazette, has given so full and excel- 
lent an outline, that upon these I need only 
briefly dwell. Born in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, seventy-two years ago, a teacher for 
some years, for some time an accountant of 
exceptional ability and promise in a business 
house, a graduate of Bangor Theological Sem- 
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inary, an agent of the Christian Commission 
for seven months, during the Civil war, a 
laborer in behalf of the freedmen in Wash- 
ington, D. C, for eighteen months after the 
war, pastor at Boxboro, Massachusetts, pastor 
for five years of the Old South Church in 
Farmington, Me., the home of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott's childhood, where Lyman Abbott's 
father, the author of the well-known Rollo 
Books, had his famous "Little Blue School," 
pastor there in his boyhood of President 
Charles F. Thwing, the eminent educator and 
president of Adelbert College, then after a 
year's travel in Europe and the Holy Land, 
pastor at South Weymouth, then professor of 
political economy and history in Colorado Col- 
lege, keeper of the College in existence for a 
number of years and then for ten years its 
treasurer — it will be seen that his life was one 
of prolonged and various and great service to 
the public welfare. As I think of the traits 
which were dominant in his character, winning 
for him universal regard, there seem to me to 
be four which deserve our special considera- 
tion and which should abide as an inspiration 
in the hearts of all who knew him. 
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I. His innate and characteristic modesty. 
He never pushed himself into prominence. He 
was free from the morbid thirst for adulation 
and conspicuousness which cankers the char- 
acter and so sadly impairs the influence of 
some men of genuine ability. He never 
schemed nor planned for distinction. He sim- 
ply sought to do his work faithfully and well 
and let such recognition of it come as it might 
deserve. He was an unassuming gentleman. 
So he was honored and loved because he lived 
and wrought as a true disciple of the Master 
who was "meek and lowly of heart." 

n. A second notable trait in our friend 
was his courage. Greater courage in a critical 
hour than this man displayed is rarely shown. 
In 1889, Colorado College became loaded down 
with a debt of $150,000. Two land companies 
avowedly operating in the interests of the Col- 
lege, had incurred a debt of more than $150,000 
more. It seemed almost impossible, under 
such conditions, for the College to live. In 
this dire crisis the man for the hour appeared 
in the person of Professor Marden, who gave 
himself with heroic fortitude to the work of 
soliciting funds in the East to carry on the 
work of the institution until some plan could 
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be devised to lift the crushing burden of its 
indebtedness and assure its continuance. On 
this errand Professor Marden started for New 
England on Christmas Eve, 1884. How un- 
pleasant and disheartening a task he had to 
face it is not difficult to conceive. The splendid 
heroism that illuminates the narratives of Dr. 
Kane and of Nansen affords about the only 
adequate parallel that I can think of to the 
work done by this unfaltering son of New 
Hampshire's granite hills. What he had to 
meet and to endure is best told in eloquent 
words of his own, spoken seventeen months 
later, on his return to Colorado: "When I 
went East as your representative, the days 
were short, cold and dark. New England air 
was crisp and somewhat stinging with inter- 
rogation and exclamation points. I had often 
to rise and explain. Suspicion, prejudice and 
not a little of wholesome indignation, and what 
was worse, a frozen apathy in some high 
places, increased g^reatly the difficulties of a 
work which under the most favorable circum- 
stances is not easy. One of the solid men of 
Boston said, 'Mr. Marden has got the toughest 
job on his hands of any man I know.' A large- 
hearted pastor confessed that he had so little 
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hope of my success that he hadn't courage 
enough to say, 'God bless you!' One of my 
friends insisted that I was throwing myself 
away on the cause of Colorado College. (Then 
this sentence which marks the high-hearted 
and indomitable quality of the man) : "Well, 
I thought it was about as good a throw as I 
could make." While engaged in this earnest 
effort he devised the sagacious plan of finding 
one hundred persons who would each promise 
to give $100 a year for five years, so providing 
for the College an annual income of $10,000 a 
year for a half decade until it could get upon its 
feet. This plan proved both wise and practical 
and in due time nearly all the hundred pledges 
were obtained. In this remarkable campaign 
Professor Marden exhibited a faith, courage, 
patience, insight into human nature, skill and 
fertility in laying plans and ability in carrying 
them to a successful issue, which were the ad- 
miration of all who followed his career. He 
traveled thousands of miles. He made the 
acquaintance of multitudes of generous men 
and women all the way from Maine to Michi- 
gan. He won their hearts by his gracious cour- 
tesy, their respect by his superb courage, their 
confidence by his conscientious thrift and fru- 
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gality, joined to his hard common sense and 
large wisdom. Rev. Joseph Twichell of Hart- 
ford said to me : "It is a pleasure to talk with 
Marden. He is such a gentleman." Dr. With- 
row of Park Street Church, Boston, said : "Of 
all we have had in Park Street since I knew it, 
none made the impression that he did. He 
handled his great subject grandly." Dr. George 
A. Gordon of the Old South Church, speaks of 
one of his addresses as "Thorough, of great 
force and impressively instructive." President 
Thwing wrote him, "You have brought forth 
life under the very ribs of death." 

In addition to his public addresses. Profes- 
sor Marden wrote a number of articles for the 
press. The most notable of these productions 
was an article contributed by request to the 
Christian Union, February 21, 1884, and subse- 
quently reprinted in pamphlet form, entitled, 
"The Growth and Grip of Mormonism," which 
Dr. Lyman Abbott characterized editorially as 
"the clearest account of the rise, development 
and present condition of Mormonism and the 
secret of its power that we have ever seen." 

This article was deemed so valuable that it 
was incorporated into report 1,351, part 2, of 
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the Forty-eighth Congress of the United 
States, first session. 

In addition to all this labor he made hun- 
dreds of visits and wrote thousands of letters 
to possible or actual benefactors of the College. 
In 1888 he rendered another signal service to 
Colorado and to the country in discovering and 
recommending to the board of trustees, Rev. 
William F. Slocum, the present president of 
our College. He still went on with his work of 
securing added endowment for the College, ob- 
taining in all by his personal effort a quarter of 
a million dollars. Then for ten years, with 
rare discretion and fidelity, he served as treas- 
urer of the College. Well deserved were the 
words of President Slocum in a private letter 
addressed to Professor Marden, "I believe in 
this College and nothing makes me believe in it 
more than you. Your faith is a constant in- 
spiration to me." 

III. Another marked characteristic of our 
friend was his conscientiousness. It appeared 
in everything, in least things as in greatest, 
in his home, in his business dealings, in the 
responsibilities of citizenship, in his giving. 
He sought only to know what he ought to do 
* and then made haste to do it. His whole 
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career was marked, as Professor Parsons has 
truly said, by "a keen sense of honor, great 
devotion to principle and duty, scrupulous 
fidelity to every trust." He was a man of 
deep and strong moral convictions. "He loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity." His was 
an unswerving probity. Those who have 
heard his simple, "That would not be right," 
will not forget it. The integrity of his whole 
nature spoke in his voice. He was one of 
the incorruptible men. His crowning excel- 
lence was his devotion to all good things. He 
ever considered not what he would get done 
for himself, but what he could do to help oth- 
ers. His was the spirit of the master who said, 
"I am among you as one that serveth." He 
was broad-minded and large-hearted, sweet- 
natured, charitable in his judgments of men, 
with that keen sense of humor which goes far 
to make a man large-minded, and tactful and 
good to live with, and he liked, whenever he 
could, to lend a hand. He had the admirable 
old New England combination of thrift and 
economy and frugality in the management of 
money, with thoughtful and generous expendi- 
ture of it for public ends. It was always a 
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pleasure to go to him on a charitable errand, 
for he had that "graciousness in giving that 
did make the smallest gift greatest." 

In one closing word, our dear friend was a 
good man. And the source and spring of his 
goodness was ever manifest. He walked with 
God. He was a child of the Highest. He had 
a child's simplicity and unaffectedness and 
quick moral sensibility and hopefulness and 
sunniness of temper and aflfectionateness and 
piety blended with a man's knowledge of the 
world, and shrewdness and realization of the 
evil that is in the world, yet with a dauntless 
confidence that at last truth shall triumph over 
falsehood and right over wrong. 

And now, "having served his generation he 
hath fallen upon sleep." In a good old age, 
having passed the allotted three score years 
and ten, "he is gathered unto his fathers." 

But this diligent and faithful soul has not 
passed, we may be sure, into idle inaction. The 
reward of duty done here is greater duty to do 
in the world beyond. 

"We doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do, 
And victor he must ever be. 
What know we greater than the soul ? 
On God and god-like men we build our 
trust." 
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A few days before he died he said, 
"Whether here or there, it will be well." 

"Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
from henceforth, yea ! saith the spirit, for they 
rest from their labors and their works follow 
with them/* 
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The following are extracts from a few of the many letters of 
sympathy and tribute received by Mrs. Marden. 

"What a man dear Brother M. was, and 
now more so than ever. What a fine record he 
has made for his country and his God ! 

He has achieved and his work follows him 
and goes broadcast today all over this great 
land. And what a great, big, tender, loving 
heart he had! No wonder his friends loved 
him and love him still and will love him 
always." 

"It was always such a fresh inspiration to 
have him drop in. Always in good touch with 
events, he had such a comprehensive view of 
life that he never despaired, but kept a youth- 
ful hope and faith under all circumstances." 
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The loss to the town and to the college is 
inexpressible. He had helped to shape the 
ideals of both. He could always be counted 
on ! The uncompromising way in which he did 
the right thing was an inspiration to me, and, 
I know, to many others." 

"He was to me an ideal of gentle thought- 
fulness and courtesy, clear-headedness and 
right-heartedness, and his sunny smile and 
bright way of looking at things were a con- 
stant delight. He is an influence in my life 
that will always be fresh and beautiful." 
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"He surely had the power of entering into 
the lives of others and blessing them, and such 
people can never 'die'. He saw things so 
keenly — the things that 'are lovely and of good 
report' — and his tenderness had a touch of the 
divine." 

"Your dear husband has 'fallen on sleep/ 
but as truly as the apostle could he say, 'I have 
fought a good fight ; I have finished the course ; 
I have kept the faith.' Few men ever showed 
higher heroism or a holier faith than Mr. Mar- 
den during those days when Colorado College 
was wondering whether it was 'to be or not 
to be.' His labors were more abundant ancj 
the College today is more his monument than 
that of any other man." 
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1 am glad it did not happen in a foreign 
land, glad that if he must go it was from his 
own beautiful and peaceful home here on the 
earth to that perfectly beautiful and peaceful 
home in heaven. O, I am glad that if he must 
go we did have those few days together before 
he went. That morning our ways diverged. 
I took the way over the plain, soon he took 
the way up the mountain side. I stay a little 
longer here, he has ascended the heights and 
knows now how glorious it is to be with God. 
I hope sometime to go to him and to sit down 
with him in some quiet place and sing with 
him as we used to sing, only the 'new song' 
and with our new voices." 
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PRBBIDBNTnS HOVBB 
'WBSTERN RK8BRVB XJNIVBR8ITY 

CL£VEI«AKD 



6 November, 1908. 

My Dear Mrs. Marden : 

It was a beautiful life, and the memory of 
it is beautiful. Your husband was my pastor 
during my college years, and was the pastor of 
mv family, as well as of the family of my wife, 
Carrie Butler Thwing, for a longer period. 
He had a large place in our common heart. 
No pastorate, I think, of that dear old church 
in Farmington, made a more affectionate 
appeal to all than his. In that time, too, the 
church had what has always seemed to me its 
highest degree of prosperity. The congrega- 
tions were large and had distinguished mem- 
bers, including Jacob Abbot and Charles C. 
Rounds. The parish seemed to cover the 
town, embracing all classes. 

My heart goes out to you, his wife, and to 
your daughter, in tenderest sympathy. 

Believe me, ever yours, 

CHARLES F. THWING. 
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OLJ> SOUTH PAR80NA0B 



Dear Mrs. Marden : 

I read the obituary notices of your dear 
husband with sadness of heart, for I felt for 
Professor Marden for three and thirty years 
great respect and love. He was kind to me 
when I was a mere youth in a lonely home 
missionary field. 

I can never forget that he invited me into 
his pulpit, and it cheered me on at the very 
beginning of my endeavor to preach the Gos- 
pel. From that day to the day of his death 
we were close and dear friends. 

A more candid, and more honorable, and 
more lofty-minded man I have never met. His 
service to his cause was precious on account 
of its utility and on account of the great spirit 
that he breathed into it. Mrs. Gordon joins 
with me in affectionate regard to you and in 
all expressions of tender sympathy. 

Believe me. Very truly yours, 

GEORGE A. GORDON. 
Nov. 20, 1908. 
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DANVBRS, RCASS. 

Dear Mrs. Marden : November 6, 1908. 

We have heard today with the greatest 
pain of Mr. Marden's death. I was hopeful 
that he would gain strength with rest, after 
getting again to his home. He has been here, 
as you know — through many years — coming 
and going. When he went away, we did not 
know how long it would be before he would 
come again — nor how soon. Always we 
thought he would come again. Always his 
coming was most welcome. 

He was surely one of the most choice and 
one of the most delightful of men — ^and one of 
the dearest of men. He was bright, cheerful, 
lively, humorous, sympathetic, kindly, courte- 
ous, considerate, gracious, and in all things sen- 
sible, practical, reliable — sl sure and complete 
friend. 

He was ready in all things. He could do all 
things deftly with his mind or his hand. I 
have known few such men, none quite like him. 
More than most men, he was strong and gen- 
tle, both at once. 

He was very dear to me and to all our fam- 
ily circle. I am sure you will be willing that 
we have some share in this sense of bereave- 
ment — even as we have a share in the precious 
memory of his life. My wife joins with me in 
sending our most affectionate remembrance. 

Yours most truly, 

CHAS. B. RICE. 
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THB UNION I^AOITB CLUB 

NS\V^ YORK 

November 9, 1908. 
My Dear Mrs. Marden : 

I want to add my tribute of reverence for 
your husband, to the many you are receiving. 

I first knew him as a preacher of rare power 
in Farmington, Maine. I was prepared to wel- 
come him as a trusted friend when he called on 
me in 1883 or 1884; but when he told me his 
errand — to recover Colorado College from the 
slough in which unwise management had sent 
it, I thought his task hopeless. But I had long 
before resolved that I would never join the 
already over-large fire brigade, always ready 
to extinguish with criticism a noble enthusi- 
asm. I was afterwards glad to be assured by 
him that my words were not a discouragement 
to him. With a courage and a hope that I 
never could have emulated, he entered on his 
forlorn hope. And Colorado College is today 
a monument to his unquenchable ardor and in- 
vincible patience. 

To have been chosen to be the companion, 
to have been the inspiration and the giver-of- 
repose, to such a soul, must g^ve to your sor- 
row a certain glow of gladness ; to believe that 
death has no power to sunder such a life com- 
panionship, must add to it a radiance of as- 
sured hope. ,;. . , 
^ Yours smcerely, 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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The iollowing Resolutions were adopted by the First Con- 
gregational Church of Colorado Springs, at its 
Annual Meeting, January 13, 1909. 
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This church, at its annual meeting, desires 
to put on record an expression of its sense of 
loss in the removal from among us by death 
during the past year of Prof. George N. Mar- 
den. He had been a resident of this city for 
more than twenty-seven years, and a member 
of this church for more than twenty-six years. 
During this long period he had exerted in this 
congjjegation and in this community a sweet 
and salutary influence. By the purity and ele- 
vation of his character, by the simplicity and 
disinterestedness of his life, by his signal ser- 
vice to Colorado College and to the cause of 
Christian education in America, by his interest 
in every good cause and worthy enterprise, by 
his unfaltering loyalty to the work which in 
God's providence was given him to do, by the 
gracious blending in him of rectitude and kind- 
ness, by his genial temper and high-bred cour- 
tesy, he won and held the respect and affection 
of all who knew him. To his bereaved family 
we extend our tenderest sympathy, while we 
thank God that there was in our fellowship for 
so many years so good and so true a man.'' 
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